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THE POTENTIAL TREATABILITY OF PRISON 
INMATES OF DIF. ERENT CUSTODIAL LEVELS 


Norman Fenton, Ph. D. 
Deputy Director-Classification and Treatment 
California Department of Corrections 


Description of the liwestigation: 


This paper represents an attempt at a com- 
parative study of the potential treatability of 
inmates received ina prison system. Its primary 
purpose was to answer the question: What is 
the potential treatability of newly received in- 
mates of differing custodial levels, with special 
consideration of the possibilities of those destain- 
ed to b» confined in a walled prison? 

Three groups, each of one hundred cases, 
were selected at random consisting of minimum, 
medium, and close custody respectively. For all 
3.) eases the data were tabulated fron the rath- 
er comprehensive case summaries of the recep- 
tion center of the California Department of 
Corrections. A generat measure of treatability, 
defined for our present purposes as educatability, 
trainability, or workability, was arrived at sub- 
jectively by the author after a study of the elin- 
ical and other data in each case record. ‘The 
level of treatability was reported in three cate- 
govies: good, fair, or poor, 


The following specifie items were also tabu- 
luted and studied in relation to custodial levels: 
tested intelligence, educational achievement, 
mechanical ability, snd vocational interests and 
reported previous work history. 

Assumptions underlying study: 

This study was conducted upon three assump- 
tions. The first is that the date for tne major 
variable, custodial level, were accurate. his 
assumption is correct since the custodial assign- 
ments of the cases studied were approved cffic- 
inily and actually used in the prisons. The second 
assumption is probably reasonable, namely, that 
the comprehensive case history prepared by the 
clinical staff of a reception center may provide 
data of considerable value in predicting an in- 
mate’s capability of accepting and utilizing 


opportunities for training and work in the re- 
ceiving institution. The third assumption is that 
for an individual inmate the writer’s subjective 
rating of potential treatability, based on these 
data in the admission summary, may be suffi- 
ciently valid for the purposes of this preliminary 
study. This hypothesis |may be subject to 
question. Future research in the field, possibly 
of a more strictly mathematical nature like the 
customary statistical studies of prediction of 
parole adjustment, would involve methods of 
greater objectivity. 

Summary of results 


1. The major finding of this study is that 
27 or 99% of the total group were rated as poor 
prospects for training; 143 or 47.7% fair, and 
130 or 43.3% good. ‘This means that, other things 
being equal, the great majority of the men re- 
ecived in the California prisons were judged as 
potentially capable of responding to a training 
or Work program. 


2. A breakdown of these findings indicated 
a nota le superiority in potential treatability 
of the minimum group sent to an open insti- 
tution over the close and medium groups. 


3. There is a tendency for the tested intel- 
ligence level of the group to be higher asthe 
custodial level is less restricted. 


4. The reports of the educational achieve- 
ment are similar in implication to those of intell- 
igence Jevel. 


5. The previous work history of these 300 
hundred inmates indicated that the minimum 
group Was superior to the others in level of oc- 
cupation, 


6. Paper and pencil tests of mechanical 
ability leave much to be desired as accurate 
measures, 
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7. The study of the reports of vocational 
interests showed some tendencies for the mini- 
mum greup to express somewhat higher levels 
of occupational interests and ambitions than the 
eloee and medium group. 

General Conclusion: 

The findings of investigation suggest tenta- 
tively that prisons of more restrictive custody 
do not receive an overwhelming proportion of 
men who cannot profit from education or voca- 
tional training or who are incapable or unwilling 
to work in prison or industrial enterprises. On 
the contrary, 29% of close custody cases (des- 
tined in Californa for the walled prisons at San 
Quentin and Folsom) were rated as good train- 
ing or work prospects, 55% as fair and only 16°¢ 
as poor. Thus, the men sent to the walled insti- 
tutions rated in this study were found with few 
exceptions to be as a group potentially treat- 
able. 

We need to stress the word potentially in 
the previous statement. The following are offered 
as examples of important conditions for the suc- 
cess of any training program in the adult penal 
institution which may realize adequately the 
potentialities of its inmates. 

1. The program as a whole must not be 
jeopardized by interferences caused by the 
attitudes and behavior of approximately 5 or 
10% of the more difficult, emotionally disturbed 
and aggressively uncooperative inmates. 

2. For purposes of morale, the large prison 
should introduce the plan of a breakdown into 
smaller administrative units under trained sub- 
ordinate leadership. 

3. The receiving institution should have 
orientation programs for the newly received in- 
mates. The military service, under great pres- 
sure for men, have gradually learned this simple 
lesson in social psychology. 

The use of «ample time, a fortnight longer, 
in the conduct of a good initial orientation or 
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adjustment. It should consist of two phases; 
first, the orientation to the prison as a whole 
conducted by the various departments of the 
prison; and, second, the preparation for the 
work or study in the training or industrial 
assignment. 


4. In the organization of the shops them- 
Selves (and there is no space to discuss herein 
equipment, curriculum, teaching methods and 
the like) there are two desirable features for 
morale that need mention. The first is the con- 
trol and direction of the shop at all times by the 
free personnel. The second is the means to en- 
courage the democratic spirit through an active 
inmate advisory council. 

5. The staff of the walled prison must be given 
Security in their program of training and work 
that comes from the assurance of continuity. 

6. There is need also%for an emphasis upon 
individual counseling. The staff of the receiving 
institution must accept the inmates understand- 
ingly as individuals with problems. 

7. Adesirable accompaniment of individual 
counseling by laymen is of necessity a program 
of psychotherapy. 

8. Finally, in realizing the :potentalities of 
prison inmates, the activities of the training 
program cannot be separated from the general 
life of the institution. 

Summary: 


Inending this discussion, it is necessary to 
emphasize again the tentative nature of the 
conclusions drawn. All of them should be ex- 
amined further. Granted, however, fall the limi- 
tations of this investigation, the findings suggest 
that the pofzntia! treatability among inmates 
of the more restrictive custodial levels may be 
more considerable than is usually believed. If 
its results sound a note of optimism for those 
colleagues whose professional work is carried on 
in the walled prisons, this study may have 
accomplished something of value for penology. 


CORRECTIONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATES IN REVIEW 


A. LaMonte Smith 
Associate Warden, Care and Treatment 
California Institution for Men 
President, Correctional Service Associates 


Background Development 


It was on Saturday, April 27, 1946, that a 
dozen men gathered in the office of the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D.C., to discuss tentative plans for a new orga- 
nization for persons engaged in the correctional 
field. A tentative statement of purpose, object- 
ives and membership for such an organization 
had been prepared February 23, 1946, by Donald 
D. Brewer of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 
Mark S. Richmond, also of the Bureau; Lt. Leo, 
F. Cain, U.S. Navy; and Robert J. Wright of 
the American Prison Association, New York. 

On November lt, 1946, the present and 
permanent name of the Oranization, Correctional 
Service Associates, was adopted. 

The original statement of purpose for the 
Proposed new organization was: “ As an affiliate 
of the American Prison Association to encourage 
active participation on the part ef junior Correc- 
tional Personnel in the study of treatment of 
delinquent behavior.” 

The objectives were threefold: 

1. To stimulate the active participation of 
junior correctional personnel in the advance- 
ment of progressive penal practice through : 

a. The interchange of ideas and experiences, 

b. The coordination and distribution of 
pertinent studies and developments, 

c. The sponsorship of regional meetings for 
the disscussion of common problems. 

d. The referral to appropriate officials or 
agencies of such problems and recom- 
mendations as may require attention. 

2. To further professionial standards among 

junior correctional personnel. 

3. To encourage public cooperation through 

the interpretation of problems related to 

antisocial behavior. 


The constitution then indicates that the 
following are specific objectives which will le 
striven for in carrying out this purpose: 

1. To promote the following types of activi- 
ties among local units and to carry them on 
in the national association. 

2. To develop and sponsor local and regional 
units of the Association. 

a. Local, regional, and national meetings 
for the presentation of papers, develop- 
ment of plans, and conduct of orguniza- 
tional business. 

b. Development, conduct, and follow-up 
study of experimental and demonstration 
projects. 

e. Research and survey projects at local, 
regional, und national levels. 

d. At the national level to advise with 
local and regional organizations regard- 
ing special projects and to clear the re- 
sults of such projects with all other units. 
e. Arrangements for suitable publication 
of papers and reports on the result of 
special projects. 

f. Referral to appropriate cfficials or 
agencies With such problems and recom- 
mendations as may be indicated. 

g. Study of personnei standards and prac- 
tices in the fieldin promotion of continued 
progress with regard to them. 

In February 1947, Correctional Service 
Associates were unanimously voted an affiliate 
body of the American Prison Association. 

Four annual meetings of the Correctionn] 
Services Associates have beed held to date. The 
first joint meeting with CorrectionalEducation 
Association was held in conjunction with the 
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meeting of the Congress of Correction in St. 
Louis, Missouri, October 12, 1950. At this general 
session jointly sponsored by the two associations 
the topic of ’’Current Trends in Correctional 
Treatment” was presented. Correcticnal Service 
Associates also had a sectional meeting one 
afternoon with discussion by panel of the utili- 
zation of student workers and internes in correct- 
ional work. 


It was agreed, last year at St. Louis, that 
as National President I would endeavor to cir- 
culate to the national membership the monthly 
minutes of the Southern California Area Chapter, 
appending to it “National News Notes” contain- 
ing reports of activities of the membership, of 
change in positions and other items of general 
interest. The first notes were mailed January 
15, 1951, and have continued on a monthly basis 
since that date. 


The Southern Area Chapter has reproduced 
two and has in process a third compilation into 
an annual report of an abstract of the year’s 
monthly meetings. It has also been associated 
as asponsor for three years with the University 
of California at Los Angles of an Institute on the 
Social Treatment of Delinquency. 

II 
Future Plans 


The national group has not been able to 
issue a regular publication of articles by pro- 
fessionals in the field, such as has been done by 
Correctional Educational Association. Asamat- 
ter of fact, I donot feel we should attempt to 
d:pliecate this publicatfon or any similar fune- 
tions by Prison World, Federal Probation, or other 
publications in the field. 

In this connection I think it might be well 
to briefly outline the “modus operandi” of the 
Southern California Area Chapter which has been 
meeting monthly since October 15, 1947. The 
group meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at the Pasadena Y.W.C.A. Individual 
meal reservations are not required because those 
who come for dinner eat in the cafeteria there, 
and a room for the meeting is made available 
without charge by the Y.W.C.A. The meeting 
convenes at 7:00 P.M. and the first hour is taken 
with a round table presentation by members and 
guests present. 

The second half of the mecting is generally 
devoted to a tonic selected the previous meeting 
time unless circumstances prevent. It has alwavs 
been agreed that if a visiting person of note is 
available, generally from out of town, the topic 


can be set aside for another evening. 


At this point I would like to strongly stress 
the importance of establishing a regular monthly 
meeting date and time and not varying from it. 

It has never been the practice of the South- 
ern California Area Chapter to cancel any meet- 
ings during the summer for vacation periods, as 
itis felt that vacations vary among the member- 
ship throughout the entire year. The attendance 
of the chapter for the past twelve months has 
totaled 273 persons representing 84 individuals, 
and the meetings have ranged from an attend- 
ance of 13 to a maximum of 37, with an average 
and median of about 21. The ladies’ auxiliary 
also has averaged several in attendance each 
month. 

I believe that with profit we could, however, 
request that Correctional Education Association 
consider making available to our membership 
their quarterly publication. Receipt of this pub- 
lication with its pertinent papers would be an 
added inducement to membership in Correctional 
Service Associate and would spread to a wider 
reading membership the thoughts contained 
therein from the more specialized association. 

An additional long range objective which 
regional units might undertake would be to raise 
sufficient money each year to insure that each 
regional unit would have at least one represen- 
tative at the annual Congress of Correction as a 
delegate. Past experience has certainly indicated 
that younger career specialists in the correctional 
field are seldom afforded the opportunity to at- 
tend the Congress of Correction as official repre- 
sentatives of their agencies and are not able to 
defray their own expenses. 


There, it would certainly seem a worthwhile 
objective for any regional unit to work through- 
out the year toward the purpose of having at 
least one representative at the annual Congress 
with entire or partial expenses paid by the local 
unit. It might also be possible for the national 
organization to underwrite a portion of these 
expenses, Such as the hotel expense during the 
Congress, letting the local unit defray the tarns- 
portation. 

In conclusion, I might point out that I am 
now in the position of the football coach on Fri- 
dav afternoon attempting to plan for the event- 
ualities of Saturday’s game. I hope that as a 
result of this presentation some worthwhile gains 
may be achieved by our respective teams toward 
the goal of increased membershiyi, additional re- 
gional units, and more representation at the 
Annual Congress of Corrections. 


EDUCATION AND THERAPY 


Raymond J. Corsini 
Wis. Department of Public Welfare 


In correctional work, therapy has joined 
education as a means for effective readjustment 
and resocialization of inmates. These two meth- 
ods of operation are rarely pure: there is some 
therapy in any educational process, and the con- 
verse is certainly true. It seems worthwhile, how- 
ever, to distinguish between the two, both on a 
theoretical and on a practical level, and to decide 
as to the maximnum advantages of their combined 
use. 

Theoretical Considerations 

In what respects are therapy and education 
alike, and how are they different? Both are alike 
in that they are designed to modify the individ- 
ual’s capacity for effective adjustment. Both are 
largely symbolic in nature and use verbal com- 
munication to a large degree. Both involve under- 
standing of the self and the environment, and 
both are concerned with greater efficiency. 

But there are some differences. Education 
is essentially a positive additive process, wherein 
the individual learn new things from the outside, 
and has more new elements as results. Therapy 
is essentially an organizing process of what one 
has already, and is negative to the extent it is 
often concerned with negating or eliminating 
certain material from the subject. Education is 
aimed specifically at the intellect, the cortex. 
Therapy is aimed at the thalamic regions that 
control emotion. Education is concerned with 
facts. Therapy with feelings. Both are pointed 
to action. 

The simplest example of pure education is 
observation. Condillac’s statue learned when the 
first sense was released. It then associated the 
rose with its feel, and when olfaction was released, 
it associated the sight of the rose with its odor. 
This was education. But the touch and the sight 
and the smell of the rose also affected the statue’s 
feelings. 

It would be possible to conceive of both ed- 
ucation and therapy as examples of learning: the 
first positive, the second negative, since therapy 
may be conzeived as a process of unlearning de- 


fective and uneconomical facts. 


Let us be more specific, to illustrate the 
the possibility of the two approaches in a simple 
yet persistent problem: the non-reader. We have 
a child who is estimated to have reading apti- 
tude for fifth grade reading. He has been exposed 
to five yearsof reading instruction but functions 
at the first grade level. It is agreed that the child 
needs special help in order to bring him up to 
capacity. 

Two methods have been used with success: 
special education through reading specialists who 
analyze the nature of the difficulty and who 
provide special practice in order to enable the 
child to catch up. But success in such cases has 
been attained by therapy. The child receives no 
special instructions and is allowed ventilation 
of emotions, and reading improvement results. 
While it can be agreed that in some cases 
one method works because it is specific to the 
problem, and that perhaps there are cases where 
only one of these methods would work, it would 
appear that in some cases either method would 
achieve the desired end. We can never decide 
this issue for the simple reason each case can be 
handled only by one method or a combination, 
but to give credit would be impossible, 

The problem of reading improvement illu- 
strates in miniature the problem of correctional 
adjustment. Can both methods, therapy and ed- 
ucation, achieve the desired results? Are some 
people more in need of education, some more in 
need of therapy? Is a combined approach the 
best? Are the two capable of separation? 


These questions are of supreme importance 
but until definitive research has been done, only 
speculation is possible. 

Practical Considerati 

Let us agree that in practice there is no 
education without some therapy, and that ther- 
apy involves education. Regardless of this, cer- 
tain contacts are primarily educational, others 
primarly therapeutic. It is the formal intent of 
the nature of the process that determines this. 


We have seen situations designated as 
educational; for example, Nathaniel Cantor’s 
theoretical instruction which comes very close 
to group therapy, and other therapeutic situa- 
tions which were essentially educational and in- 
formative. 

But, by and large, these two processes can 
. be separately identified, just as close eombi- 
nations of the two can be found, as in the case 
of social education which, dependent on the 
philosophy of the teacher-therapist, may swing 
one way or the other. 

The practical question that arises is: may 
the desired end (resocialization, readjustment, 
rehabilitation) be achieved more securely and 
more economically by a nearly pure educational 
method, a nearly pure therapeutic method, or of 
a combination? Again this cannot be definitely 
decided either on the basis of speculation or 
emperic observation. Only a controlled experi- 
ment can give us the answer to a satisfactory 
degree. . 

The problems of education are rather well 
known. They involve preparation, motivation, 
goals. The problems of therapy are not as well 
known but from a variety of sources one persis- 
tent suggestion arises: it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do effective therapy under the usual 
penal conditions. One can lead the inmate to the 
class room or to the therapy room but wh:ther 
he will learn or whether he will cure himsc'f is 
is another matter. At the present time it seems 
fairly clear that effective education (in cur re- 
tricted sense of factassimilation and skill-attai- 


nment) is possible under present penal philo-. 


sophy, but that effective therapy may not be 
possible due to the fact that the nature of the 
larger group dynamics may militate against 
therapy. Therapy is not just the interaction of 
subject-therapist; it involves the total perceptual 
emotional field of the individual in relation to 
the therapist. For example, the most skillful 
under the best conditions may not be able to 
economically effect therapy if he wears a pr.son 
officer’s uniform but a skillful educator similarly 
accoutred might be able to function effectively. 

In the cases where the two approaches are 
equally useful, if such is ever the case, then the 
determination of which to employ is a function of 


to 


total economy. It may be difficult to translate 
this in to dollars and cents, but essentially we 


‘want to use whichever approach is the most ef- 


fective per dollar spent. 

A second question arises in the matter of 
over-education and over-therapy. There can be 
too much of a good thing. In this case we think 


‘ of this, that the application of any method means, 


to some degree, a loss of another. Institutional 
budgets are generally inflexible: only so much of 
the per capita dollar goes for care and treatment. 
We have to ask this type of harsh question: If 
we can’t have course A and course B, which shall 
we have?.Which will pay greater dividends? If 
we can’t have ten teacher: and ten therapists, 
should we have five and five, or seven and three? 
When we have to prune down our services, then 
the frills must go. 


A third question, of very practical implication 
is, who shall do therapy and what kind? 

It seems to be generally agreed that a com- 
prehensive therapeutic plan should function in a 
psychiatric setting, or at least be under the direc- 
tion of a psychiatrist. Although this point bas 
not yet been fully resolved, professional associa- 
tions of psychologists and of psychiatric social 
workers have accepted this in principle. This does 
not mean Ordinarily more than the possibility 
of consultations with a psychiatrist, and psychi- 
atrie and neurological screening. 

As to types of therapy there aretwo kinds: 
group and individual, and toth kinds have innu- 
merable variations as well as innumerable levels 
of functioning. It goes without saying that the 
type of therapy depends on the interests, capaci- 
ties and abilities of the therapist as well as the 
nature of the needs of the subjects. 


Research 


In penal correctional work we need basic 
research. Teaching and curing are valuable, 
certainly. But knowledge of the effects are most 
important. If institution A were to have trained 
10)0 boys in blacksmithing, and if research were 
to show that less thin 1% of the released men 
went into blackmailing after release, we would 
certainly question the advisability of this course. 
If 100 boys subjected to intensive therapy were 
to have a 26° rate of return the first year, and 


if another 100 not given therapy were to show 
an identical return, we would certainly question 
the value of therapy. We need research in order 
to know what we are doing and how well we are 
doing. A doctor who gave medicine that had not 
been tested for effectiveness would be practicing 
quackery. It seems we are all practicing quackery 
when we treat and teaeh and have almost no 
idea of the effectiveness of our operrtions. I 
would say, given my choice of education, treat- 
ment or research, that I would choose the latter, 
for although it will not help anyone immediately, 
the future consequences would be great. 


Conclusions and Summary 
The concept of treating the individual for 


emotional problems is beginning to have greater 
importance in penal correctional work joining 
academic and vocational education, which have 
had a long history in correction. The two pro- 
cesses have certain basic similarities and certain 
differences. We have stated the main difference 
to be that education is a positive, additive pro- 
cess, and that therapy is a negative, adjustive 
proeess. Both, however, can be viewed as special 
instances of learning. 


We have further discussed the practical 
questions of allocation of funds for either of these, 
and the question of basic research in the varying 
effectivenses of either, so that we can more in- 
telligently utilize manpower and money so as to 
achieve maximum social results. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Herbert A. Bloch, Chairman 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 


In Dr. Norman Fenton’s stimulating and 
suggestive article on the need for coordinated 
graduate training in the field! of correctional 
service, reprinted in condensed form in a recent 
issue of this journal, he sets forth what might 
very well be considered a prolegomenon for pro- 
fessional training in this field. Recognizing as he 
does the confused picture in respect to the pro- 
fessional training of correctional workers, irre- 
spective of the specialized and technical levels 
on which they function, he proposes that steps 
be'taken within the near future to coordinate the 
training of correctional workers under the aegis 
of common graduate centers and within the 
framework of acommon orientation and appro- 
ach. The remarkable growth of professional cor- 
rectional services during the past three decades 
and the almost universal acceptance of modern 
penal philosophy based upon rehabilitation 
makes the development of such a proposal weil 
nigh mandatory within the foreseeable future. 

However, the conflicting views in penology, 
adininistrative and otherwise, which still remain 
and the several practical problems of coordinat- 
ing the diverse branches of a service which have 
long been conspicuous for performing in relative 
isuolu.ion, as well as the characteristic problems 
which stem from the training of personnel al- 
ready in the field, 1aises, it seems to me, some 
more fundameatal issues. The consideration of 
such veiws shouid not be construed in any way 
as contradictory of Dr. Fenton’s commendable 
objectives but should be regarded rather as sup- 
plementation and implementation of the several 
views which he suggests. For, without gainsay- 
ing in the slightest the desperate necd for well 
coordinated graduate training facilities fer work- 
ers in the correctional field, the problem of the 
feasibility of such a proposal at the present time 
and, even more important, the recognition of the 
need for improving services in the field for those 
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workers already engaged in the correctional area 
necessitates an approach which takes cognizance 
of the actual realities in the field. Ideally, every 
state should be prepared to serve the specialized 
needs of its penal agencies just as the graduate | 
schools of social work have increasingly recogniz- 
ed their responsibilities for producing specialized 
social workers for the various agencies within 
the jurisdictions they serve. For reasons which 
will be discussed below, the possibility of develop- 
ing comparable facilities for correctional workers 
becomes extremely difficult, rendering rather 
dubious the prospect for graduate schools of cor- 
rection with the same scope and _ professional 
emphasis within the near future. 


The fact remains that the improvement of 
correctional services to the public will remain 
for a considerable time in the hands of those al- 
ready engaged in various phases of correctional 
activity and it seems reasonable, therefore, that 
primary emphasis should be placed upon improv- 
ing the professional training of those already en- 
gaged in the field, while not overlooking at the 
same time the need for preparing those who will 
eventually enter the profession. If the best in- 
terests of correctional training are to be served 
at the present moment and if we are duly aware 
of the manifold problems of training and recruit- 
ment of professional workers then, it seems to me, 
we must address ourselves to two fundamental 
issues: (1) an exploration of the fundamental 
principles involved in correctional education; 
and (2) the trends in professional education as 
they apply to a specific group of workers or 
specialist—in our case, professional workers in 
the fields of correction. It is to the analysis of 
both these problems, with a view towards indi- 
cating what might feasibly be done as well as 
indicating what has already been done in at 
least one educational institution, that this article 
is primarily devoted. 
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(1) The Development Of Professional Standards. 

Thetraining of correctional workers, whether 
these include Probation or Parole workers, 
custodial staff, classification specialists, or edu- 
cators’ has been a haphazard and unplanned de- 
velopment in the United States. This has been 
occasioned in part because of the former punitive 
philosophy which until recently has been at the 
basis of penal procedure, and also because of the 
nature of political control of penal agencies and 
institutions. Accompanying this slow sporadic 
development has been the general distrust of the 
findings of applied social science and psychology 
which, even until the present, has remained a 
formidable barrier to effective penal reform.? It 
is a genuine tribute to the leadership which de- 
veloped in the field of penology both within this 
country and abroad during the present century 
that, despite public indifference and opposition, 
the genuinely promising findings, indicated by 
the research evidence in sociology, psychology 
and psychiatry, have become so widely accepted 


’ even in the face of tenacious legislative opposi- 


tion. 

The fact remains nevertheless, that although 
considerable acceptance has finally been gained 
concerning the possibility of effective rehabilita- 
tion for offenders, a wide disparity still exists 
between the public acceptance of this principle 
and the willingness to implement it on the basis 
of the various procedures - educational, clinical, 
diagnostic, and therapeutic - which have become 
matters of common knowledge to the professional 
and academic expert. However, this lag does not 
necessarily constitute an insuperable handicap. 
The same condition has existed, and still exists 
to a considerable degree, in the fields of social 
work and education. Although begrudging ac- 
ceptance is often given to what is popularly re- 
garded as the “progressive” view in social work 
and education, there still exists considerable re- 
luctance to accept many of the findings upon 
which these very objectives are based. Here, as 
elsewhere, the public is frequently satisfied to 
accept a type of “word magic”—receiving the 
assurances of the verbal cliches of the so-called 
expert in compensation for its failure to compre- 
hend what is actually taking place. Since the 
needs of the day compel certain immediate decis- 


ions and actions in the field of social work, exam- 
ple, the public is willing, within reason, to accept 
the broader outlines of programmatic training of 
professional workers, particularly since it need 
not concern itself with details. Penology, how- 
ever, is everybody’s business, a fact which the 
state of misguided attempts of Hollywood and 
such puerile efforts as My Siz Convicts continu- 
ally brings to thefore. The detention and release 
of offenders is a matter of grave concern to the 
public, as fantastie as their private notions of 
what this process may entail, especially to the 
legislators through whom this interest is convey- 
ed. The general result is a rather vague recog- 
nition of what progressive penology may entail 
without the requisite means or willingness for its 
implementation. The progressive development 
of a competent professional group of correctional 
workers. supported and sanctioned by accredited 
professional standards and qualifications, be- 
comes extremely difficult to establish in this 
type of atmosphere, despite the best-intentioned 
efforts of occasional lay leaders, civic officials, 
legislative representatives, penal administrators, 
and academic experts. 


The devclopment of any professional class, 
it should be noted, whether applied to the time 
honored professions of medicine, law, or en- 
gineering, Or whether applied to the newly 
rising “‘professions,”’ only occurs when the public, 
largely through the interest of a strategic 
leadership senses the value of of a particularized 
type of specialized training in relation to an 
acutely felt need. What distinguishes the layman 
from the expert in such matters is the growing 
recognition that the professional person is char- 
acterized by a special body of knowledge and 
techniques which have proven themselves espe- 
cially efficacious in meeting the problems arising 
in the field. However, the awareness of the need 
is uppermost and unless widely experienced, it 
becomes extremely difficult to find acceptance 
for the necessary professional skills which have 
been produced. That this need exists is not as 
yet generally recognized by the public and, toa 
considerable degree, not even universally among 
those who should know better-the responsible 
and professionally informed leadership of the 
public.3 


2 See, for example, Stuart Chase, THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND (New York, 1948), pp 3-12. 
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such eminence as college presidents, recognized scientists, and others. 


. This does not mean, however, that profes- 
sional skills must not be developed by correc- 
tional workers, nor that the development of pro- 
fessiona] standards not be undertaken. The fact 
remains that unless such steps toward the form- 
ulation of a professional competent body of 
knowledge and skills be developed, with con- 
sideration being given to the problems involved 
in training, the development of adequate profes- 
sional .standards may hardly be accomplished. 
Without being unduly academic, the problem 
becomes one of determining the degree to which 
professional levels of competence in the various 
phases of correctional work may be accom- 
plished. Toward an understanding of this prob- 
lem and the issues involved, one might not do 
better than to examine the steps which have 
been taken by the closely related field of social 
work, which has already painfully gained the 
first victory in the struggle toward professiona- 
lization. 

Professional skills depend upon the develop- 
ment of specialized areas of knowledge and 
the use of distinctive procedures for the hand- 
ling of prob'ems arising from the application 
of such knowledge. If any of the accredited pro- 
fessions examined (e. g., engineering, medicine, 
law, etc.), itis soon discovered that the parti- 
cular types of training given to the practitioners 
in such fie'ds depends upon ceriain significant 
fundamentals: (1) the capacity to dizgnose a 
specific problem within a limited and specific 
framework with a view toward d scovering the 
causal significance of factors related to the prob- 
lem; (2) knowledge of specialized areas of in- 
formation with an understanding of how they 
may be applied to diagnosis and the removal of 
the problem; (8) training in specific procedures 
and mechanisms by means of which the elements 
of the situation may be manipulated or handled; 
and (4) the development of specific symbolic 
contents and reasoning procedures by means of 
which professional skills themselves may be fa- 
cilitated and new insights gained. As we review 
such elements, we realize that we are a long way 
from the attainment of such professional ob- 
ject:ve in the field of correction. However, it 
may be readily remarked that the same objec- 
_ tions may be seen to exist in the field of social 
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work and, to a lesser degree, in the field of ed- 
ucation. whereas this is true, it must not be for- 
gotten that the field of social work is even now 
to considerable degree privately sponsored, while 
in the field of education, the skills of teachers 
have been developed and tested over a lengthy 
period in an area where the complexity of the 
problems is not nearly as extensive as in the 
field of correction. 

(2) A Plan Geared to Existent Resources The 
development and acceptance of professional stan- 
dards, therefore will depend upon a widespread 
recognition of the effectiveness of certain types 
of training and skills in their application to a 
series of objectives in which a large portion of 
the public concur. Any academic institution 
which enters upon such a program must be 
to (a) define its objectives; (b) make efforts to 
coordinate the various specialized branches of 
learning which impinge upon such formulated 
objectives; (c) undertake research to test the 
effectiveness of its basic theories and their ap- 
plication; and (d) interpret its professional task 
to the public. If for no other reasons, the need 
to satisfy such objectives would comprise an ade- 
qua‘e basis for the setting up of graduate facili- 
ties in the fields of correction and correctional 
administration. However, as a practical expe- 
dient, it is only through the professional train- 
ing of correctional workers that such a program 
of objectives may be furthered. 

Because of the financial and administrative 
difticulties attendant upon establishing special 
centers of graduate training in correction, a more 
feasible beginning might be made by intergrating 
various aspects of professional training around 
existent facilities in many of our educational in- 
stitutions. Such a program requires careful 
planning if genuine professional training is to be 
given, but offers a number of advantages from 
the standpoint of its feasibility and practicality, 
and the fact that it distributes training over a 
wide field instead of concentrating it within a 
few selected centers. Morever, it reaches the 
worker in the field rather than confining its in- 
terest primarily to those few who are able to 
obtain leaves for periods of relatively long du- 
ration for purposes of specialized study and 
training. This last difficulty in itself constitutes 
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a drawback to the regularly establistied graduate 
centers in view of its primary concentration upon 
prospective candidates for the field or a few 
specialists, resulting in major emphasis, fre- 
quently, upon matters largely of academic 
interest. 

In order to meet the needs of correctional 
workers in the state of New York, a plan was 
developed by St. Lawrence University at Canton, 
in conjuction with the several agencies of cor- 
rection in the state. The interesting features of 
this plan, built around what is now known as 
the St. Lawrence Institute on Delinquency and 
Crime, are its wide outreach and the careful 
planning of each step of its development. Begin- 
ning in the summer of 1947 as a carefully re- 
stricted educational experiment with the state 
division of probation, it has grown from a minor 
institute to a significant educational under- 
taking, involving the New York State Depart- 
ments of Correction, Mental Hygiene, Social 
Welfare, the New York State Youth Commission, 
and the Division of Parole. The broader plan as 
envisaged involves four major stepsin its develo- 
pment over a period of years. At the present 
time, On the basis of the experience and success 
in handling the first phase, the University and 
the cooperating agencies feel that the second 
phase is ready to be launched. The four phases in 
the growth of such a plan include (1) the develop- 
ment of a continuing summer program, built 
upon a regular summer institute, and courses of 
ageneral and specialized nature offered in the 
summer session to correctional workers; (2) a 
continuing program of specialized courses given 
during the regular academic year and leading 
to the master’s degree in correction and correc- 
tional administration; (3) a broad program of 
extension courses and intensive week-end insti- 
tutes under careful academic supervision, planned 
at strategic centers throughout the state; and 
(4) a sustained research program in the field of 
criminology and correction, designed especially 
to test the effectiveness of current rehabilitation 
procedures, correctional methods and policies. 

The scope of the program is difficult to out- 
line within the limitations of the present article. 
Let it suffice to say that it attempts through the 
media of its specialized as well as general 


courses to meet the varying needs of all types cf 
workers in the field, ranging from educational 
staff in correctional institutions to clinical spe- 
cialists, and from probation officers to court 
officials. Academic as well as in-service credit is 
given for attendance at the summer institutes. 
Additional credit may be earned by research 
and other projectsin the field during the months 
when the worker is on the job, conducted under 
academic supervision and planned in conjuction 
with each student during the period of the in- 
tensive summer program. The emphases are al- 
ways upon filling in the worker’s deficiencies in 
general theoretical background, while at the 
same time catering to the special needs and in- 
terests arising out of the problems of his profes- 
sional performance. Althrough the staff for the 
summer institute is composed of university spe- 
cialists, the majority is drawn from professional 
specialists within the field of correction itself. 
The need for cross-stimulation of interests from 
adjacent fields is continually stressed to the end 
that the specialized worker may obtain an inte. 
grated view of the total field of correction and 
recognize his own part in the entire rehabilita- 
tion process. Courses are cont:nually being re- 
vised in terms of new content, current demands 
and interests, and recent validated findings from 
the social! sciences, psychology, and psychiatry. 
Within the short span of its existence, the 
St. Lawrence Pian has aiready played an impor- 
tant part in bringing together personnel from 
the various fields of correction on all levels, from 
custodial staff to top-flight ad:ministrative offi- 
cials. The very structure of the organization 
indicates this broad scope and purpose. ‘Ihe or- 
ganization of the program, in which the Univer- 
sity plays only a restricted role in offering its 
personnel, facilities, and educational experience, 
revolves around two major planning bodies 
There is, in the first place, an administrative 
planning body consisting of the state commis- 
sioners of correction, mental hygiene. and social 
welfare, the state chairman of parole, the univer- 
sity president and dean. Policies and general 
recommendations for procedure, based upon a 
running survey of changing conditions and pre- 
needs, are made by this body. The actual plan- 
ning of each year’s program, however, is con- 


ducted by a group of departmental supervisors 
from the state penal institutions, detention 
centers, and other agencies, as well as selected 
university personnel. The effect of this type of 
planning is to provide a flexibility to the growing 
program. Once the program for the year is de- 
cided upon, however, it is turned over to the 
University for execution and implementation. 


Among the several advantages to the plan, 
which wilh eventually mature asa widely inte- 
grated graduate and undergraduate form of 
correctional training, are its acknowledged ser- 
vice to workers on the job and its relatively 
slight cost. During only one year has the pro- 
gram operated at a loss and that loss was negligi- 
ble. For the greater part, the program has 
operated on asolvent basis. Last year, in fact, a 
slight surplus resulted an unheralded occurrence 
in educational circles. What small amounts may 
accrue are ploughed back into the program for 
research and other educational purposes. That 
such a program could have been launched and 
carried through successfully without substantial 
endowment from one of the educational founda- 
tions has been due to the character of the sup- 
port given by the cooperating state agencies and 
university personnel. The various participating 
agencies extend limited study leaves for the pur- 
pose of attending the Institute to changing ros- 
ters of selected personnel each year, defraying 
part of the expenses incurred as a legitimate cost 
towards improvement of professional standards 
and performance. Fees for extension courses, 
however, must be borne by tne participants 
themselves. It is planned to conduct extension 
centers in different parts of the state this year at 
three of the state’s penal institutions, located in 
widely separated parts of the state. Particularly 
gratifying has been the fact that a considerable 
number of advance registrants have evidenced 
interest in attending such courses at their own 
expense, irrespective of academic credits leading 
to a degree although a considerable number are 
especially interested in earning credits towards 
the bachelor’s and master’s degree in correction. 


One of the serious drawbacks to this or any 
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other professional program for the development 
of trained workers, however, lies in the inability 
or unwillingness of state civil service boards to 
plan for the absorption of newly trained workers. 
This, in fact, has constituted one of the serious 
liabilities in the development of graduate schools 
for professionally trained workers elsewhere. The 
recruitment of well-trained and qualified workers 
for the field of correction must be planned in con- 
junction with a formal educational procedure 
based upon acceptable forms of training and in- 
service experience, selected On the basis of vali- 
dated entrance examinations utilizing the 
materials of the planned educational program, 
and assuring absorption of quotas of newly 
trained workers determined by periodic studies 
of turnover and newly arising needs for workers. 
In conjunction with the St. Lawrence Plan, this 
has already been envisaged as a necessary de- 
velopment for the furtherance of the entire pro- 
gram and is evidenced by participation of civil 
service administrators in the planning of the 
program. 


For too long, professional workers in various 
fields have not sufficiently availed themselves of 
the possibilities of educational development in 
our smaller colleges and universities. In fact, if 
the truth be known, the smaller institution in 
many cases offers indubitable advantages which 
the larger overcrowded graduate centers can not 
offer in the way of service, staff, and facilities. 
Teacher training, long a province of the smaller 
educational institutions, amply demonstrates 
this in its laudable history in preparing the major 
portion of the country’s secondary and elemen- 
tary school teachers. Other professions might 
well learn to make use of this valuable and 
available resource. The eventual result might 
well be a new perspective upon professional and 
graduate training, utilizing hitherto neglected 
resources, and promoting an integrated approach 
to the cultivation of professional standards from 
the ’’grass roots” level, in accordance with the 
professional objectives stipulated in the early 
part of this paper. 


PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN SOCIAL RE-EDUCATION 


John L. Bishop 
Vocational Teacher, Annandale Reformatory 


Pre-Vocational Training is one of the thera- 
peutic treatment techniques now being used at 
Annandale Refermatory and is coordinated with 


- other techniques such as social re-education class, 


group psychotherapy, individual psychotherapy 
and physical therapy. 


The youths who participate in this program 
are both juvenile and adult offenders between the 
ages of 16 and 26. They have been committed to 
Annandale for indeterminate terms by municipal, 
juvenile and county courts for various offenses 
against persons and-or property. Many are pro- 
ducts of broken homes, school and probation 
failures, and some have already had institutional 
treatment followed by parole violation. Nearly 
all are emotionally unstable and the population 
ranges in intelligence from low grade moron to 
superior. Their occupational experienees are for 
the most part limited to odd jobs, unskilled labor, 
and the street trades. 

In order to assure even limited success in 
attaining our goal of individual social re-educa- 
tion it is essential that the pre-vocaticnal phase 
of the treatment program be both broad and flex- 
eble. This is done by combining elements of 
Industrial Arts Education with, Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 

The elements of Industrial Arts Education 
contribute to the individual’s understanding of 
of an industrial society: management, labor, 
government and eonsumer’s roles using the 
American competitive system as a frame of refer- 
ence. This phase of the pre-vocational shop pro- 
gram supplements group discussions conducted 
in social re-education classes and has the advan- 
tage a) of re-emphasizing the importance of un- 
derstanding the American competitive system 
and b) providing a realistic worker in his work 
setting for the above orientation. The elcments 
of vocational Education provide the individual 
with an opportunity to become acquainted with 
specific skills required in a limited number of 
trades. 


There are certain factors inherent in the 
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correctional institution which limit the type and 
and amount of vocational training available to 
each trainee. First, we must consider the limi- 
tations of the trainees themselves as regards in- 
telligence, emotional stability, physical handi- 
caps and the trauma caused by previous 
educational and vocational failures. Perhaps of 
secondary importance, but still serious handi- 
cap, is the limited amount of time available for 
school training because of practical considera- 
tions involved in institutional operations and 
the relatively short period of each trainee. 

Because of these considerations and the 
fact that community employment opportunties 
will consist primarly of semi-skilled machine 
operations and helpers positions in the trades, 
pre-vocational training at Annandale is essenti- 
ally a guidance procedure. 

Four weeks after commitment the youths 
are transferred to a treatment cottage where 
they remain 12 weeks. During this time they 
attend social re-education classes one-half day 
and, upon passing a mechanical aptitude test 
are assigned to the pre-vocational school the 
other one-half day five days per week. The pre- 
vocational school is organized ona laboratory 
or vestibule basis. The first session is devoted 
to orientation. This covers the following areas: 
shop program, relationship of shop program to 
institutional adjustment, and relationship of 
shop program to parole adjustment. 

The trades for this program were selected 
to correspond with trade shops available within 
the institution. This makes it possible for a 
youth with interest and ability to follow up his 
exploratory school experience with further 
training under the supervision of institution 
trade instructors who are skilled craftsmen. The ° 
training received under these craftsmen is of 
great diversity and like a great many experiences 
found in a trade apprenticeship. Carpentry, 
metal work, plumbing, masonry, electricity, 
auto mechanics and tailoring comprise the shop 
units at this time. 


Each trainee spends a minimum of one week 
in each unit except in the auto mechanics unit, 
where he remains two weeks. This is necessary 
because of the various small engines used in con- 
struction work, outboard motors, three types of 
automobile engines, and a twelve cylinder ma- 
rine engine. The remainder of the twelve week 
period is spent working ina trade selected by 
the trainee after a guidance conference with the 
instructor. 


The ultimate selection is made by the 
trainee During this period he is given addi- 


tional instruction and guidance. Trade manuals © 


and allied references are fu:nished so that he 
can familiarize himself with them and under- 
stand how and where to find needed infcrmation 
when a problem arises. He is given problems of 
the most practical nature to reason and work 
out for himself with the aid of reference material. 


A chart is kept for each boy showing his 
progress in terms of attitude, conduct, initiative 
and workmanship. ‘This is a evaluated on a 
weekly basis. Tests are given at the end of each 
unit, the results of which are used for compar- 
ative purposes in determining the trade for 
which the boy appears best suited. At the com- 
p!etion of this phase of his training he again con- 
fers with the instructor at which time he selects 
in order, his first, second and third choice of jobs 
in which he is most interested. 


. In guiding the trainee, the instructor takes 
into consideration the factors of work interest, 
aptitude, physical and emotional ability to per- 
form tasks required and security. The instruc- 
tors recommendations are based solely on his ob- 
servations of the trainee. Final placement is the 
responsibility of the Classification Committee. 

The trainee spends approxmately 40 per- 
cent of his time observing demonstrations and 
attending lectures and 60 percent in performing 
assigned tasks. Lecturing is held to a minimum 
and is always supplemented by visual aids such 
as slide films, film strips, opaque projections, 
mock-ups, cut-aways, charts, diagrams and 
blackboard illustrations. 

Schematic Drawings of the operation of 
gasoline engine accessories and diagrams of prob- 
lems pertaining to building construction and 


’ its allied fields are supplied the inmate student. 


Parts and costs lists f10m catalogues are provid- 
ed and the boys are given assignments to lists 
the particuiar supp.ies needed fur a hypothetical 
job.. From this they make out an order from 
listing supplies as to part number, size, amount 
and cost, This helps them become familiar with 
the correct names of things and it also develops 
a degree of organization by the boy fur mate- 
rials needed on a job. 

Each trainee keeps a notebook in which the 
aboveinuformation is recorded, thus providing 
him with a reference to meet future needs. 


Demonstrations are given in the hand and 
machine operations of a given task: for example, 
the boys are shown recognized methods of figur- 
ing out amounts of masonry materials fur a giv- 
en job, how to mix cement and huw to use ma- 
sonry tools. The students then try their hand at 
the same task with the instructors guidance. 

Institutional library reading and Interna- 
tional Correspondence School courses are recom- 
mended to those who show abi.ity and sincere 
interest in any particular trade unit. 

Social’ and economic aspects of each trade 
are interpreted by the instructor where possible. 

The desired goals to be achieved by this 
type of program are those of Industrial Arts Kd- 
ucation whicn may be summarized as follows. 


1. To assist the trainee to discover for him- 
self his own aptitudes and abilities, 
leading toward maturing life interests. 

2. To appreciate good workmanship and 
design as it applies to manufactured pro- 
ducts and building construction. 

3. To be able to use tools and materials for 
future home maintenance hobbies and 
vocational skills. 

4. Through self-expression to have satis- 
fying experience in creative effort lead- 
ing to material accomplishments. 

5. To be able to judge intelligently in the 
selection, purchase, use, and care of 

products and services in both the home and in 
vocational pursuits. 

6. To be able to read and make drawings used 
for construction purposes and to read 


graphic illustrations in publications. 

7. To be able to understand the methods 
of ‘construction in industry and the rela- 
tion of these products and services to 
economic and social conditions. 

8. To develop a feeling of responsibility, 
mature work habits, and to be able to 
work alone or cooperatively with others. 


_ 9. To have experience in the use of tools, 
machines, processes, and materials for 
future vocational pursuits. 

10. To be fundamentally safety conscious 
by developing safety habits in training 
for both the home and future vocational 
pursuits. 

Successful attainment of these goals is large- 
ely determined by the instructor’s knowledge, 
maturity, and ability to gain the respect and 
confidence of each boy without resorting to 
authoritarian measures. A wholesome sense of 
humor is of great value and must not be under- 
estimated as a prime factorin group morale. To 
date, morale in the shop program has been high 
as evidenced by the lack of any serious dis- 
cipline problems since inauguration of the 
program. 

Although the pre-vocational school has been 
in operation only eight months, it appears to be 


a worthwhile part of the social re-education 
program. 

From the trainee’s point of view he has an 
opportunity for new vocational experiences which 
either he never had or which he was not ready 
to aceept prior to commitment. 

From the institutional point of view, an im- 
proved means of job placement is provided, thus 
giving institutional trade instructors more com- 
petent youths to work with. When we consider 
the basic problem of the institutional trade ins- 
tructor, that of training and counselling youths 
under pressure of production demands, the value 
of the pre-vocational shop program is apparent. 

From the parole point of view the effects of 
the program are twofold: better vocational prep- 
aration and better avocational preparation lead- 
ing to a better constructive use of leisure time 
creative hobbies. 

It is still too early adequately to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program at this time. 
Although it is a funetion of the Education 
Department, as a practical matter it has been 
established and is being developed through the 
added suggestions and active cooperation of 
members of the Parole Division, institutional 
trade instructors and other institution personnel 
who are interested in this field. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
RECOGNIZES PRISON EDUCATION 


E. E. Bauermeister 


The Annual Conference of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of tne United States was held 
atthe Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles. On Oct. 
24, 1952, they provided, on the agenda, aregular 
session to discuss the development of Adult Edu- 
cation programs in Correctional Institutions. 

Regular adult educators, correctional insti- 
tution educators, and visitors attended the ses- 
sion which proved to be of tremendous interest. 
It nay mark the beginning of National recogni- 
tion of Prison Education problems by the Adult 
Education Association. Mr. L. E. Wormley, Su- 
pervisor of Education for the California State 
Department of Corrections, presided over the 
meeting. 

Mr. Al‘en Cook, Superintendent of the Deuel 
Vocational Institution, presented an outstanding, 
concise report covering correctional education 
from its very beginning to the present California 
program. 

Outside teachers are being made available 
tothe California Department of Corrections by 
the State Department of Education through a 
cooperative arrangement with local school dis- 
tricts. This arrangement, under California's 
Adult Education program, has proved to be 
most valuable to the California State Depart- 
ment of Corrections. The procedure being pat- 
terned is to establish, on the grounds of the 
institution, a separate high school or junior 
college. 

Superintendent Cook stated: “I have tried 
to show you that education in correctional insti- 
tutions began about 180 years ago when certain 
enlightened clergymen saw the great need for it. 
However, it is only within the last twenty years 
that any marked progress has been made in this 
field. This was done only when correctional insti- 
tution administrators realized that a particular 
type of education was needed for the inmates 
of their institutions; and that this type of ed- 
ucation is what is now known as Adult Education. 

Within the last ten years, institutions have 
been cooperating with local school districts in 
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carrying out an Adult Education program with- 
in the institution itself. More educational progress 
has been made since this tie-up than occured in 
the previous 170 years.” 


Mr. Leo Jones, Director of Adult and Con- 
tinuation Education for the State of California, 
spoke from the viewpoint of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and indicated that they 
were keenly interested in the progress being 
shown in the various institutions of correction 
in this State. In addition to this interest, Mr. 
Jones stated: “The State Department of Educa- 
tion feels an obligation for the offering of educa- 
tional opportunities, under proper leadership, to 
the men incarcerated in our State Institutions 
of Correction.” Mr. Jones has served as a mem- 
ber of the Educational Advisory Committee of 
California Institution for Men and this relation- 
ship has proved to be of tremendous value both to 
the institution as well as to Mr. Jones. This 
policy of working together for the accomplish- 
ment of a common end is truly American and is 
resulting in the actual achievment of solid edu- 
cational aims and objectives through the train- 
ing programs of our correctional institutions. 


Mr. Levi Dickey, Superintendent of the 
Chino Unified School District, was the third 
speaker. He indicated that the school district 
is more than happy to cooperate with the insti- 
tution in establishing Adult Education classes 
as part of the regular school district program. 
He said that the program at the California In- 
stitution for Men had proved to be financially 
sound, and self supporting. Mr. Dickey stated: 
“The district has been reimbursed for every 
dollar expended for educational activities at the 
California Institution for Men. All monies coming 
into the school district budget is either spent for 
the program at the California Institution for 
Men or is put aside in a Contingency Reserve 
which guarantees the continuance of the program. 


It was further pointed out that the school 
district was ready to employ additional teachers 
for the establishment of classes in the new re- 
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ception center at the California Institution for 
Men and also at the California Institution for 
Women, which will soon be transferred from 
Tehachipi to Corona. The Corona Institution is 
located within the bounds of tne Chino Unified 
School District. 

Dr. H. A. Shuder, Supervisor of Prison Ed- 
cation for the Medical Facility at Terminal 
Island, and Elmer E. Bauermeister, Supervisor 
of Prison Education for the California Insti- 
tution for Men at Chino, acted as resource peo- 
ple and each made a short presentation of the 
program in their respective institutions. 

Captain Harold L. Stallings, Care and Treat- 
ment Officer of the Division of Corrections from 


the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s office also acted 
“in the capacity of a resource person. Captain 


Stallings pointed out the help that was being re- 
ceived from the local school people in the carry- 
ing out of a program of rehabilitation, in the 
Los Angeles County Sheriff‘s Office. 

The use of trained teachers in corrective edu- 
cational programs has resulted in a professional 
job being donein California‘s Correctional Insti- 
tutions. 


Encouragement was felt by all correctional 
educators present at this meeting as a result of 
the keen interest displayed by public schools 
educators in the correctional education program. 


YOUR MAGAZINE 


A professional publication worthy of the 
name should contain informative material 
about progress in the field written up in an in- 
teresting manner. The Journal of Correctional 
Education is receiving this type of contribution 
and we are grateful for them. There has been a 
good response to our bid for major items, and 
raction to our Journal has indicated that these 
contributions are worth-while. 

There is, however, something more to be 
expected froma publication devoted to the dis- 
tribution of information to a specialized group. 
It is our opinion that programs and experiments 
are looked forward to; that job opportunities 
and new placements are of interest to our group. 
These items and others must come from the 
Field. Because of the widespread character of 
our association, the Editorial Advisory Commit- 
teecan not be expected to secure all the things 
of value to our readers. 


This is a frank appeal for contributions 
from departmental personnel, institutional per- 
sonnel and all our members who are connected 
in any way with correctioual education. 


If you have read a new book pertaining to 
our work, write up a one page review and submit 
‘it. If you discover a new approach to a problem 
and think that you have “‘something there” tell 
us about it. If you come across some teaching 
material or equipment that you think merits use, 
tell us about that. If you have been promoted 
or are in a position to promote somecne else, let 
us know. If you have a job to offer, send us your 
manpower requisition and we will see if we can 
turn up an applicant through our pages. 

It may be trite to say that “this is your 
magazine,’’ but it is true. So why not use it? 


LET’S GROW: 


EXTRA OR SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


At the Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, Napanoch, N. Y. 
(Thomas J. Hanlon, Superintendent) 
By Angelo Syracuse, Educational Supervisor 


The members of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation in its 80th Annual Congress of Correc- 
tion adopted two resolutions concerning Correc- 
tional Education, namely: 

1. That consideration be given to the feasi- 
bility of operating the institutional program ona 
split schedule permitting assignment to educa- 
tional and recreational activities for one-half 
day, and to maintenance or production for the 
other half day. 

2. That, whereas the practice common in a 
number of institutions of “locking-up” inmates 
during the period extending from the evening 
meal to breakfast is contrary to the principles 
of sound correctional practice, it is desirable that 
arrangements and facilities be provided in all 
correctional institutions for the establishment of 
late afternoon and evening programs of educa- 
tion and recreation. 


Relative to the first point, our Institution 
has had into effect for several years now the 
policy of a half-day program. This practice has 
proved highly successful, permitting each inmate 
to take part in a broader program of varied edu- 
cational activities, not consisting of either acade- 
mic education or vocational training alone, but 
comprising both and including other essential 
education in social areas, physical and recrea- 
tional activities, moral and religious fields, ete. 
As a result the development of the inmate in 
abilities and personality is better assured. 


We have more than met the requirements of 
the second proposal, for in addition to the regu- 
lar program a number of extra-educational clas- 
ses and activities have been conducted through- 
out the year which have been of great interest 
and benefit to the participants. Some of these 
special features were: 

A cavalcade depicting the work and progress 
of inmates in our various departments. More 
than 100 inmates took part in a very impressive 
prozram. 

A checker club. Money for special books 
and materials was contributed by employees. 
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Instruction was given by an officer, a profession- 
al player. After its development several matches 
were held on various evenings with employee 
groups and community clubs. 

A Hobby Fair. Several hundred inmates 
took part. The ingenuity and workmanship of 
many of the products submitted were extra- 
ordinary 

A class in Sex Education directed by an 
officer-nurse was organized for the benefit of a 
special group, meeting twice weekly for an extend- 
ed period. 

Teachers initiated the practice of visiting 
inmates individually and informally at night. 
Many of these visits.were made, and more than 
200 were most enthusiastically received and 
proved of good consequence. A check was made 
offhandedly of the inmate’s doing, their special 
interests and type of activity desired if the 
opportunity were provided. The great majority 
requested programs of educational nature. Second 
choice was recreational activities. There was 
wide variance in the favorite type of radio pro- 
gram, news broadcasts alone commonly favored. 
As a result of this evidence of inmate interest 
special educational activities were organized and 
are being conducted regularly for an hour each 
night in the dormitories. 

One special evening group comprising fif- 
teen very young offenders has been organized 
into the form of a club, meeting from five to 
seven each evening, the first hour devoted to a 
round-table discussion of current events and so- 
cial educational topics, the second hour spent 
in recreational activity in our gymnasium. 

In conjunction with present day emphasis 
on education for civilian defense in the National 
emergency, a class in First Aid and Safety was 
established. An officer-nurse is in charge, as- 
sisted by various members of the personnel. 
Lectures and demonstrations are the chief me- 
thods used in the instruction, supplemented by a 
Series of educational films. An examination will 
be given at the end of the fifteen session course, 


and certificatee of accomplishment will be issued 
Enrollment is on a voluntary basis. Inmate in- 
terest is shown by a steady attendance of 400 and 
over. 


Our central radio system is used to good 
advantage with interesting and educative pro- 
grams broadcast one night each week to the 
population. The Superintendent, varied members 
of the personnel and inmate body take part in 
these special evening radio programs which have 
evoked great interest and attention among the 
inmates and stimulated genuine acceptance par- 
ticipation in Institutional educational activity. 


A special class directed by the Superinten- 
dent personally has proved to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable extra educational ac- 
tivities of the Institution. More than 500 regular- 
ly attend its meetings twice weekly during the 
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noon hour. Its many and varied types of edu- 
cationally significant activities have played an 
important part in developing wholesome per- 
sonalities and rocial competence and effectihg 
better living and adjustments. 


Other special educational features can | ¢ 
cited - the Glee lub, Christmas party, Easter 
show, guest speakers and entertainments - but 
enough has been mentioned to show that the 
Institution systematically plans and provides 
adequate opportunities for the mental well-being 
and general and social educational development 
of its inmates. 

There is no demoralizing idleness at Na- 
panoch. Inmates are kept constructively occupied 
from rising to bedtime, engaged in experiences 
that are proving of great personal and social 
value in their everyday living in the Institution 
and on parole. 


INSTITUTE ON DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


The third annual St. Lawrence University 
on Delinquency and Crime will be held on the 
university campus at Canton, N. Y., during the 
week of August 17-23, 1952. 


Approximately two hundred workers in the 
correctional and allied fields have attended each 
of previous institutes. During two earlier years, 
1947 and 1948, St. Lawrence University, work- 
ing with the Division of Probation of the N. Y. 
Department of Correction, was host to confer- 
ences which stressed the contributions of the 
social sciences and psychology to combating de- 
linqueney and crime. Because of the encourag- 
ing results of these two earlier conferences, the 
present Institute was established with broaden- 
ed scope and functions. 


The Institute is designed to give people in 
the correctional field a better understanding of 
their own particular work as well as a deeper 
appreciation of their relationship with workers 
in other areas of the general field. They are thus 
able to secure a keener insight into the problems 
which exist not only in their own area, but also 
in the allied areas of their co-workers. During 
the past institute great emphasis was placed on 
creating a sense of the interdependence of qne 
“ specialty’ on another in attempting to solve 
the compiex problems of prevention and treat- 
ment. 


The Institute’s Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of the heads of the five sponsoring State 
agencies, has outlined the objectives as follows: 


To learn new skills and improve old skills; ~~ 


To keep abreast of new ideas and research 
findings; 

To help make the specialized correctional 
workers aware of the relationship of his job to 
the rehabilitative procedures in adjacent areas, 
and to the integrated correctional field. 


Credit for Attendance 


Persons attending the Institute may earn 
one hour of college credit, in-service training 
credit, or a certificate of attendance. Examina- 
tions are given at the end of the week for those 
seeking such credit. 


It was announced by Dr. Charles T. Klein, 
Director of public employee training for the N. 
Y. 8S. Department of Civil Service, that State em- 
ployees attending the Institute may obtain in-ser- 
vice training credit this year either by attending 
two morning courses and successfully complet- 
ing a final examination on the two subjects or 
by participating in one of the afternoon work- 
shops and passing the required examinations. 

Short-term research projects, to be carried 
on through the year for additional college cred- 
it, may be arranged with Dr. Herbert A. Bloch 
head of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology at St. Lawrence. 


An outline of the Institute program was 
agreed upon at a meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee held in Albany on February 7 at the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Correction Edward J. 
Donovan. 


The morning program will consist of three 
sixty-five-minute class periods during which a 
variety of correctional subjects will be offered. 
To avoid over crowding in the classes, many of 
the courses will be scheduled in two sections 
during different periods. This also will permit 
students greater flexibility in choosing a program 
of morning classes. 

Afternoons at the Institute will be given 
over to workshops and “tree conferences.”’ The 
workshops will have two-hour sessions (1:45 
-3:45 p. m.) on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday afternoons, with examinations held at 
the end of the Friday session. The “tree con- 
ferences” will be held on the same four after- 
noons from 4:15 to 5:00 p. m. and will be informal 
discussions, under competent leadership, of 
questions arising in the morning classes. Desig- 
nated spots On the campus will be set up for 
such groups, at which time the instructor will 


_ be there to answer questions and to lead dis- 


cussions. 


Other Features 
Other features of the 1952 Institute will in- 
clude tne annual banquet, a program of films on 
correctional topics and an evening summary 
session at which the instructors and lecturers 
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will outline the material treated in the various 
courses. The Institute schedule will leave those 
in attendance free on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. This year the recreational facilities of 
the University will again be available to Insti- 
tute registrants. 
Workshops 

Among the workshops planned for the In- 
stitute are the following: 
“Workshop in Human Relations and Supervi- 
sion in Correctional Institutions.” This workshop 
will be under the direction of J. Theodore Bailie 
and Clarence Forsberg. It is designed for super- 
visory personnel in Correction institutions hav- 
ing the responsibility of supervising other em- 
ployees. There will be two groups in operation 
simultaneously; each conducted on a discussion 
basis, and each using conference leardership in- 
structional techniques. The basic principles of 
Leadership and Human Relations in Supervison 
will be stressed. Conference leadership principles 
will be developed, and discussions centering 
about case studies of supervisory problems in 


correctional institutions will be stressed in all’ 
~ sessions. The objective of the course is to assist 


in applying these supervisory principles to prac- 
tical institutional problems, and to improve the 
overall functioning of the supervisors in the en- 
tire institutional process. 

“Institutional Treatment of Adolescents in 
a Cottage Setting.’”’ This workshop, directed last 
year by Abraham Novick, assistant superinten- 
dent of the N. Y.S. Agricultural and Industrial 
School at Industry, N. Y., will be repeated this 
vear. It is designed primarily for housemothers 
and housefathers from State training schools. 
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Consideration is given te the role of cottage life 
in the total institutional program of care and 
training, and to the application of basic prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, group work and other 
disciplines to cottage life activities and prob- 
lems. The group also discuss the interrelation- 
ship of cottage programs and other institutional 
services. 


A workshop or conference group on the sub- 
normal delinquent. Dr. Elaine F. Kinder, su- 
pervisor of the psychological intern program 
for the N. Y. S. Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, pointed out to the Planning Committee 
that the problem of the subnormal (or “ment- 
ally defective’’) delinquent is extremely complex 
and merits more careful attention than it now 
receives. Its various aspects concern, respective- 
ly, the courts and social agencies, institutions 
within the departments of Mental Hygiene and 
Correction, and the Division of Parole, as well 
as psychiatrists within institutions and agencies 
to whom are assigned responsibilities for deci- 
sions relating to special problems of identifica- 
tion and supervision. 


It is suggested that the Institute is an ap- 
propriate setting fora conference group of rep- 
resentatives of the various departments, agencies 
and institutions to whom this problem is a mat- 
ter of concern. 


For further information contact 
Joseph F. David Jr. 


N. Y. S. Dept. of Correction 
State Office Building 
Albany 1, New York 
Albany 3-551 Ext. 51 


ACROSS THE DESK 


Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 

Mr. Victor Ruderman 

Federal Correctional Institution 

Danbury, Connecticut 

Dear Mr. Ruderman: 

One of the things that happens occasionally in the best regulated family occurred 
in your Journal of Correctional Education for January 1952, on page two. 

The facts are as follows: Several months ago I invited Warden Schilder of Chil- 
licothe to join the Editorial Staff of a book which was then (and now) in the Pro- 
spectus stage. He accepted the invitation, I am glad to say. At that time, by 
the way, the Prospectus was not completed. It is finished now and I hope I may 
be able to go ahead with it. 

As for myself, I am not Dean of the Northwestern University Law School. I am 
Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. Its name was 
changed a short while ago to Journal of Criminal Law. Criminology and Police 
Science. 

Professors John W. Curran and Fred E. Inbau, as well as Dean O.W. Wilson of 
Berkley, California, are Associate Editor of this Journal. Dr. Edward A. Strecker 
of the University of Pennsylvania, like Warden Schilder, isa member of the Edi- 
torial Staff of the book I referred to above. The Book has no relation to this 
Journal, except that several of us are associated with both. The volume, when 
completed be will a compendium of facts and opinions concerning the means 
for developing sound character and citizenship. 

You have some interesting articles in the January number of your Journal. 


With best wishes, sincerely, 
Robert H. Gault 
Editor-in-Chief: 


VISUAL AIDS INFORMATION BORROWED FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
CLIPPINGS. From the News Report - University of Conn. - Storrs, Conn. 


Write to Mr. G.S. Peiris, Second Secretary, 
Embassy of Ceylon, Washington, D. C. for in- 
formation concerning the short-term loan of 168 
Kodachromes. These Kodachromes of Ceylon 
include materials on architecture, paintings, 


sculpture, religion, village life, customs’ and 


agriculture. 

Write to Educational Film Library Associ- 
ation, Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, New York, for the following publications: 
Hea!th Films Catalog and Recent Health Films, 
$1.00 each or both for $1.50: Guide to Motion 
Pictures, Slidefilms and Recordings for Improv- 
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ing Human Relations and Supervisory Tech- 
niques, $1.50: Guide to Motion Pictures, Slide- 
films and Recordings for Improving Salesman- 
ship, $1.00; Guide to Art Films, $ .75. 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish publishes a listing of radio and televison 
programs under the name of Listenables and 
Lookables several times each year. The sub- 
scription price for this publication is $2.50. 
Order from National Council of Teachers of 
English 61 Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


AN ANALYSIS OF OUR MEMBERSHIP BY STATES AND SPECIALIZATION AS OF DEC. 1951: 


BY STATES 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma - 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Canada 
Hawaii 
Japan 


BY PROFESSION 


Chaplains 2 
Classification Directors 2 
Commissioners, Directors 24 
Correctional Officers 4 
Librarians li 
Miscellaneous 24 
Occupational therapists 1 
Parole Officers 4 
Psychiatrists 1 
Psychologists 5 
Supervisors of Education 97 
Teachers 172 
Wardens, Superintendents 37 
386 


STATES HAVING NO MEMBERSHIP 


Arizona 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Montana 
Nevada 
North Dakota 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


LET’S GROW! 
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